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IIT. 
Ceylon and Maldive Islands. 
53 (1). Hsing ch'a shéng lan. 25, Tsur-LaN sian (324 od iy ). 


nL 


Nicobar Islands. 


These islands are a five days voyage north-west of Lung-yen 
islet (Pulo Rondo). There are seven passages of varying size through 
any one of which ships can pags. 

Tradition says that formerly the Buddha Cakya while passing 
through the islands took a bath in the water when these (islanders) 
stole his mantle (Aachaya). The Buddha took an oath, saying, ‘They 
shall hereafter shine in their bare skins among those who wear 
clothing.” So it is that both males and females shave their hair 
aud go without clothing, covering themselves both before aud behind 


with the leaves of trees fastened together. *) Neither have they any 


1) See T‘oung Pao, July, 1914, p. 419, March, 1915, p. 61]. 

2) Ma Huan’s description of the Tsui-lan islands is contained in his chapter on Ceylon, 
see infra, 55 (1). It scems to me likely that Ma Huan and Fei Hein included the An- 
daman islands in their Tsui-lan shan, although there is no doubt that the Andamans were 
known to the Chinese of the early part of the thirteenth century (Hirth and Rockhill, 
op. sup. cit., 147—148). The Buddha is said to have visited Ceylon where he preached 


the Lankavatara stra. He presumably stopped on the Tsui-lan islands when on his way there. 
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rice, but they catch in nets fish and prawns, and these, together 
with a kind of banana and cocoa-nuts, form their food. 

Though a ship may not have passed that way (previously), it 
may anchor off these islands (in safety). In the jen-fe% year of 
Hstian-té (A.D, 1482) on the second day of the tenth moon, wind 
and water not being favourable, (we) anchored off these islands for 
three days. The islanders came off in dug-outs bringing cocoa-nuts, 


The men and women in these boats were just as previously stated. 


54 (1). Tao é chih lio. 57. Sine-Ka-ta ( (7 Jp Hi)). 


It is encircled by ranges of green hills while the sea spreads 
out all along it. 

On the saddle of the hill there is a Buddhist temple, all solitary, 
in which are the mortal remains of the Cakya Buddha, and where 
the people have kept up the custom from of old of worshippiug 
with perfumed candles as if it were the live (Buddha). 

On the sea-shore there is a (flat) rock like a lotus-shaped pedestal 
on which there is the impress of the Buddha's foot, one foot four 
inches in length, seven inches broad aud over five inches deep. 
Sea water collects in the foot print, but is not salty but sweet 
tasting, like must ( jt). Those who are ill and drink it are made 


well; the aged who drink have their years prolonged. 4) 

1) Séng-ka-la is, as already in Wang Ta-yiian’s time, an obsolete name for Ceylon. 
Chou Chiii-fei and Chao Ju-kua already used the name Hesi-lan ect ip. and in the 
Yiian shih it is found written Chi-lan (4, fal ), See Hirth aud Rockhill, op. sap. cit., 
73—75. As used by Wang, the name Séng-ka-la applies only to Dondera hill near 
Belligam (Pieh-lo-li) at the southern extremity of the island, on which was the temple 
with the Sleeping Buddha. The impress of the Buddha’s foot at this temple must not be 
confounded with that on Adam’s Peak which is mentioned by Chao Ju-kua and by Ma 
Ifuan, who accepts the Mohammedan tradition that it was Adam’s footprint. 

It would seem that this cavity in the rock, or impress of the Buddha’s foot was 


known as the “Holy Spring” (#2 FF), for here is what Wang 'Ta-ytian (6'7, Chin t‘a) 
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The natives are over seven feet tall, their faces are dark brown, 
their bodies black, their eyes well opened, and with long hands and 
feet. They are sleek and hale, as is but natural to descendants of 
the family of the Buddba. Many of them live to over an hundred 
years of age. In the beginning the Buddha, in pity for this people 
who were in poverty and given to stealing, sprinkled them with 
the sweet dew (of his doctrine) and made them to become righteous, 
and caused the land to bring forth red stones (rubies). The natives 
dug them out of the earth; those they picked up with their left 
hand were for trade, those they found with their right hand they 
decided that in future (lit. after the Buddha) they would help those 
who had no stock to trade, So (through the pitying love of the 
Buddha) they have all been made well-fed, good and virtuous. +) 

Before the table of the Buddha (#}f es i ) there is a bowl 


($k Hh.) which is neither of jade nor of copper nor yet of iron. Its 
colour is dark brown ( 8), and it is lustrous CE); it rings like 
glass when struck. In the early days of the Yiian dynasty three’ 
(two?) missions were sent (by Kublai Khan) to get it. %) 


In view of what has been said above (of this people) and al- 


has to say: “At the base of the cliff beside the Holy Well there used to be a pagoda 
over an hondred feet high. The tee of the pagoda was originally plated with gold, but it has 
fallen down, and the stones are broken and green with moss and lichens. In (the rnin) 
there is a cranc’s nest over seven fect broad in which are two red-headed cranes, a male 


and a female..... The natives have put up a tablet here on which is written Zao lao i 


(% as piel “the village of the old cranes”’)...... Aged persons of over a hundred 


years are numerous (hereabout): they drink the water from the Holy Well.” 

1) The Jatter part of this paragraph is difficult to understand. I base my translation 
on the explanations furnished me by a Chinese friend, a scholar of good standing, but he 
was not well satisfied with his rendering. There seems to be some reference to this story 
in Friar Odorie’s story of the pool in Ceylon from which precious stones were taken, the 
waters of said pool having been derived from the tears shed by Adam and Eve. “The 
king,” Le says, “taketh not those gems for himself, but for the good of his soul once or 
twice a-year he suffereth the poor to search the water, and take away whatever stones 
they can find.” Cathay and the way thither (2° edit.), Hf, 171. 

2) See supra, Part I, p. 436 (T‘oung Pao, Vol. XV, 1914). 
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though the Buddhist teachings are condemned by (us) Confucianists, 
when we see the god-like appearance ( #5 AH) of this people and 
the honesty of their habits and customs, we cannot but believe (in 


the value of the Buddha’s doctrine). 


55 (1). Ying yai shéng lan. 10. Hst-nan (8B fa). Ceylon. 
In the Great Sea are the Tsui-lan shan ( 3h ike thy, the Ni- 


cobar islands). There are three or four islands (Ly, in the group). 
The highest is called Su-tu-man (te ca AG ).) Sailing before the 
north-east wind they can be reached from Mao shan (ig Ll], Pulo 
Weh) in three days. 

The people all live in caves. All of them, males as well as 
females, go naked like wild animals, so they grow no rice, but feed 
on yams, bananas, jack-fruit, and such like things, or on fish and 
prawns. 


There is a foolish story to the effect that if they wore but a 

1) Cf. Geo, Phillips, JCBRAS, XX, 211—214. It seems possible as suggested by 
Phillips, that Su-tu-man is an error for Yén ( #B )-tu-man, Cantonese An-tuk-man, already 
used by Chao Ju-kua to designate the Andaman islands. This would confirm my opinion 
that the Tsui-lan shan of Ma JViuan included the Andamans. Great Nicobar is called 
Sambelong, and Phillips suggests alternatively that Su-tu-man may bean error for So-ma-luan 
(Ag AEs) en ), a transcription of that name. Ming shih, 326, 5*, reads Su-tu-man. 

Asi yang chao kung tien lu, 2, 11* (IIsi lan shan) gives the following sailing direc- 
lions for junks going from Su-méneta-la (Acheh, Sumatra): “Passing the Mao shan (Pulo 
Weh) and proceeding for 41/2 watches one comes to Lung-yen hsii (Pulo Rondo). Thence 
10 watches, and one passes the Tsui-lan shan (Great Nicobar) where the water is 30 fathoms. 
It is also called So-tu-man shan. There are seven channels ( FAD and four ridges (° Bs ) 
and one lofty island Cage yp which is inhabited. After making the Tsni-lan shan in 
19 watches the Ying-ko-tsui shan (in Ceylon) and the Hill of the Buddha temple (near 
Belligam) are sighted. Then in (lank) watches one comes to Ya-li F JA, Galle) at 
the foot of which is the Shén-nin reef Ht 2. rd HRE Dondra Head, or near it) on 


erty) 
which the waves break noisily, Outside the water in the channel is 80 fathoms. Again 
y g 


(from here) 10 watches, and ones reaches Pich-lo-li, known as the Anchorage of Hsi-lan 


(Bh al [zt] Zz es )- Going thence north (by land) 50 % one reaches the Capital.” 


Cf. PF. W. Mayers, China Review, UI, 224-225. 
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little piece of cotton to hide their nakedness, they would have 
ulcers and sores. This is because when anciently the Buddha crossed 
the sea, on coming here he took off his clothing and bathed, when 
the natives stole them. The Buddha thereupon cursed them. It is 
also commonly said that this is the country of Ch'ih-luan-wu 
(Dis 9M 3). 

Westward from the Tsui-lan islands for seven or eight days 
(watches) one comes in sight of the Ying-ko-tsui headland ( "4 ey 
ban iL), and in another two or three days (watches) one comes 
to the Buddha Temple Hill ( 4d ae iy ), Dondera Head, and to the 
first place (reached in) Ceylon, the port called Pieh-lo-li ( ¥)) we 
HA).*) At the foot of the hill by the sea-side there is a huge 
rock with the mysterious imprint of a foot which is greatly revered. 
It is about two feet long. Tradition says that it is the impress of 
the Budda’s foot. Iu the impress there is a spring which does not 
dry up. People dip up the water and wash their face and eyes, 
saying, “The Buddha water will make us clean.” Such is the com- 


mon belief of the people. 


2) Ch‘ih-luan-wu remains nnexplained. In Cantonese it is pronounced Ch‘it-lun wu 
(or u), See, however, Gerini, Geog. of Ptolemy, 386, n. 3, 413—415. 

1) The text reads “seven or cight days,” and “in another two or three days,” but 
this is clearly a mistake as the sailing directions given above say that it took 14!/2 watches 
(say a day and a half) to go from the Mao shan (Pulo Weh) to the Nicobars, and 19 
watches (say two days) from there to the headland called Ying-ko-tsui shan which most 
have been at or near the south-eastern extremity of Ceylon (certainly not Trinkomale, as 
suggested by Gerini, Geog. of Ptolemy, 386, n. 2). One of the earliest Buddhist shrines in 
Ceylon was at Dondera Head, see Tennent, Ceylow, II, 118. 

Pich-lo-li, or “village” ( FA) of Pieh-lo, is without any doubt, as first pointed out 
by Geo. Phillips, Belligamme or Beligam and about thirteen miles from Galle. See T'oung 
Pao, 1914, p. 439. The sailing directions given above are, of course, wrong in making junks 
come to Galle before reaching Beligam and in the number of watches stated as necessary 
to sail that distance. It seems strange that our Ming authors knew nothing of Colombo 
which must have been an important port, jadging from what Wang Ta-yiian says of it in 
his days. 

Chang Shéng’s edition of Ma Huan’s work says that the king’s palace was 4 or 5 
(40 or 50?) dZ to the north of the place of the Buddha’s Nirvana. 
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In the temple there is a sleeping Buddha, the couch is made 
of eagle-wood aud ornamented with all kinds of precious substances, 
and the dais is equally beautiful. The Buddha's tcoth (and other 
relics) are also revered in this temple, which is said to be the place 
of the nieh-pan (nirvana of the Buddha), 

Travelling north-west by land from this place (7. e., from Beligam) 
one then comes to where the king lives.?) The king is a So-li man 
(48 FA AL, from Coromandel). 

They believe in the Buddha, Cakyamuni (fap $42), and show 
great. reverence to elephants and cows. They burn cow dung to 
ashes with which they smear their bodies. As to cows, they drink 
their milk but do not eat their flesh. When one dies, they bury it. 
He who kills a cow is punished with death, or he may redeem 
himself with a cow’s head of gold. At dawn, both in the king’s 
palace and in the dwellings of the people, they must mix up cow 
dung aud smear the ground and worship the Buddha. 

The great mountain (near) the capital (¢. e., Adam’s Peak) 
pierces the clouds. (On it) is a great footprint two feet deep and 
over eight feet long. Tradition says that it is the footprint of A-jan 
( [ony Al, Adam), the first father of men; that is to say, Pan-ku 
(AE ae). 

The country is extensive, the people numerous, It equals the 
kingdom of Chao-wa (Java) in its wealth and plenty. 

The people have the upper part of the body bare; as to the 
lower part, they have a piece of stuff (tht ) held in place by a 
waistband. Their bodies are clean shaven, but they leave the hair 
of the bead and wrap the head in a cotton cloth turban. 

When they mourn their fathers, they do not shave their bodies. 


The women draw their hair into a knot behind and wrap around 


1) The capital was at Gampola, see Tennant, Ceylon, IH, 224, 
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themselves a piece of white cotton cloth. They eat and drink in 
private, and men may not see them do so. 

Butter is a necessary ingredient in their food, and betel-nut is 
never out of their mouths, 

They burn the dead and bury the bones. 

The native products are ya-hu (FG Zh) of which there are 
three colours, blue, red, and yellow, and blue mi-lan stones GR 


OK ie 44). The two kinds of stones (called) Asi-la-ni (FF fil VE) 
and k*ti-mo-lan (et ed Ez ) are found in the sand brought down 
by the water which falls on the slopes of ihe mountain (7. ¢., 
Adam’s Peak) and rushes down. ?) 

The floating brightness of the rays of the sun on an island of 


the sea is the essence of the pearl oyster.*) They have made a 


1) Chang Shéng’s edition speaking of the precious stones found on Adam’s Peak, 


says, “there comes from out this mountain red ya-hu ( , blue ya-ku, yellow ya- 
y' y y y y 


ku, blue mi-lan stones Cy HK ie 4y ), Asi-la-ni wea afl] VE) and k*#i-mo-lan 
( 1% pe ) See Bretschneider, Medieval Researches, I, 173—176. He says that in 
4 1 ‘i 


Arabic and Persian the name yakué is applied to what we call ruby and corundum, The 
Mohammedan authors distinguish red, blue, yellow, white yakuts. Hsi-Jan-ni is said to be 
of a dark red colour, the name probably means “from Ceylon.” K‘ii-mo-lan is said to have 
“an irregular colour; it is red, mixed with dark yellow. It is found in large pieces, and 
is the least valuable of the red stones. Cf. also Duarte Barbosa, op. sup. cit., 208, 211, 
215, 216. He says (215) that in Nassinga there is a sapphire called cringantlam. This may 
be the same as the //si-la-nz of Ma Luan. 

2) Chang Shéng’s edition has, “It is a common saying that the precious stones (of 
Ceylon) were formed from the tears of the Lord Buddha (Cf. Wang Ta-yiian’s remarks 
on page 376 on the origin of precions stones in Ceylon). There is in the sea (along 
the coast of Ceylon) a strip of snow-white floating sand (a sand bank); the radiance from 
the reflection of the rays of the sun and moon on this sand is overwhelming, and the 
pearl oysters all gather together on the sand,” 

Lsi yang chao kung tien lu, 2, 12° (Hsi-lan) says: “In the sea ‘of Ceylon) there isa 
noteworthy spot called the White Floating sands. When the sun shines on them, the radiance 
is overwhelming. The natives sail vat to it, for there is great store of oysters there. Before 
the king’s palace there is a pearl pond. Every three years they go and gather the pearls 
on the sands and put them in the pond. When they have rotted, they wash them and pick 
out the pearls.” Chao Ju-kua says that cat’s-eyes were thonght by some persons to be 
produced by the reficction of the stars on the surface of the earth, and which had become 
hard by inagic influence (Hirth and Rockhill, op, sup. cit, 88, 229). 
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pond (in which) every two or three years they spread out oysters 
which officers guard; then the pearls can be sifted out and removed. 

They have rice, sesamum, and leutils (% H), but no wheat. 
There are many cocoa-nut trees. 

As to fruits, they have the banana, the jack-fruit, sugar-cane, 
melons, and esculents, There are also cattle, sheep, fowl, and ducks. 

In trading they use a gold coin weighing 1 candareen 6 lh, 
(also) Chinese musk, fine silk gauzes ( #4 a ), embroidered taffetas 
(355 4B), blue (and white) china-ware, copper cash, copper, iron, 
and camphor. 

lis tribute (to the Court of China) consists in pearls and 


precious stones. 


55 (2). Hsing cha shéng lan. 26. Hst-uan suan (BY Ba Ly). 


This country cau be reached from Su-mén-ta-la with a fair 
wind in twelve days. The territory of this state is extensive, the 
population dense. The riches they have amassed equal those of 
Chao-wa (Java). In the interior there is a high mountain which 
reaches to the sky. On the summit of the mountain are found blue 
mei-lan stones (FF Es Be #4); yellow ya-ku stones, blue and red 
precious stones; they are washed down in the sands after heavy 
rains and picked up. In the sea near the coast ( Ai Be ) there is 
a pearl shoal (Ek HR Pb): here they are in the habit of going 
and gathering oysters with nets. These they pour into a pond, 
and when they have rotted, they wash them in a sieve and get the 
pearls. 

On the sea-coast there is a flat stone on which is the impress 


of a foot over three feet long,?) and in it there is water which 


1) Hst yang chao kung tien lu, 2, 11° (Lsi-lan) says that the foot print of the Buddha 


was over two feet long, following in this Ma Huan’s statement. 


25 
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never evaporates. They say that in ages gone by Cakya Buddha, 
when going to the Tsui-lan islands (the Nicobar islands) went up 
this mountain and left this footprint. Down to the present day it 
is worshipped. Below it there is a temple called (the place of) the 
nirvana of Cakya Buddha. Tis true body (Et & t.e, the lifelike 
representation) lying on its side is in this temple. There are also 
relics (gartra) in his resting place, 

The climate is constantly hot; the people are are usually well- 
to-do, aud rice is plentiful. 

The products of the soil are precious stones, pearls, ambergris, 
frankincense. The goods used (by the Chinese in trading) are gold 
and copper coins, blue and white porcelain-ware, coloured satins, 
coloured silk gauzes. 

Men and women bind their heads and wear a long shirt, 
wrapping around their middle a piece of cotton stuff. 

In the 7th year of Yuung-lo (1409) Chéng Ho and others 
presented to this temple in the name of the Emperor gold and 
silver altar vases and a coloured pennant embroidered in gold. 
They also put up a stone tablet with an inscription, and bestowed 


imperial gifts on the king of the country and his chiefs. 

The King A-lieh-k'u-na-erh (Hp Fl] ae Be He) showed himself 
ungrateful, and formed a plot to injure (the mission). The admiral, 
the eunuch Chéng Ho, secretly made his preparations, and having 
previously issued orders, his messengers advanced rapidly and sil- 
ently (dit, “gag in mouth”). In the middle of the night the guns 
were fired; they dashed in and captured the king alive. 

Tn the ninth year of Yung-lo (A.D, 1411) the king came to 
Court and made his submission, and sought the imperial favour. 
He was forgiven, and the kingdom was restored to what it had been 


originally. From that time the barbarians of the four quarters 
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have all been filled with fear, and have taken absolutely to cherishing 


virtue. 2) 


56 (1). Tao ¢ chih lio. 79. Ta Fo suan (K 4h Ly). 


Dondera Head. 


The Ta Fo shan lies between Ya-li Ga SH, Galle) and Kao- 
lang-pu (Jey A 4G, Colombo). 

In the kéng-wu year of the Chih-shun period (A.D. 1330) iu the 
tenth moon, in winter, for two days I was sailing along the base 
of this mountain. All night the moonlight made it as clear as day, 
the sea was calm, the water so clear that I could look down in it 
and see things floating about on the bottom. There was a tree in 
the waters which moved about (7K AR i] ye ue), I pointed 
it out to the sailors and said to them, “Is this not a piece of pure 
lang-kan coral?” They replied, “It is not.” 

“Ts it then the shadow of the (magic) so-lo tree in the moon?” 
(A a ee Hee Rit yy # Hy ). They answered, “It is not.” 

Then I told a boy to get into the water and to fetch it. He 
pulled up a soft and slimy thing, and brought it out of the water 
when it became as hard as iron. I took it and examined it. It 


was barely a foot long. Then this branch curled up into a knot 


1) Hsi yang chao kung tiea lu, 2, 12v (Hsi-lan) says, “In the 9" year of Yung-lo 
(1411) the king (of Ceylon) A-lich-jo-na-erh aso oI 5 aR ve Wijayo Bahu VI), 
who had previously broken off relations with the Chinese and had had his capital taken by 
assault by the mission (of Chéng Ho) when on its return (from the West), and who had 
then been made prisoner, was sct at liberty by order of the Emperor. He chose his most 
worthy subject to be made king (of Ceylon), and in the 10‘ year (1412) an imperial decree 
made Pu-la-ko-ma pa-ssii Raja (R if) B biti 3, is ifr) HE ). Tn the 10 year 
Chéng-t'ung (1445) the then king sent his minister Na-pa-la-mo-ti-li-ya (AB Fa ifn) 
aa AY i Wt) and others with tribute to Court. In the 3% year 2“ien-shuz (1459) 

ne Roel tsocheii adda chinaclack +H. 
the then king Ko-li-tso-hsia hsi-li-pa-chiao-la-jo CB ys APs B S Fi] a ia 
fi) He, Sri Prakrama Bahu, VI[?]) sent also a tribute mission.” See Tennent, Ceylon, 
II, 416—417, 598—601. 
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( Al) Ee #St HE AR 4), and, strange to relate, on the branch there 


was a half-opened flower with a single stamen, of a reddish colour, 
and like a half opened peony, or a lotus flower. 

The sailors, holding candles, stood around looking on. Then they 
all began hopping about like birds CAR V4 E tHE), laughing, and 
saying, “‘Why, this is the precious tree (i.¢., the coral tree) which 
has bloomed (jth #8 #8} HH 46 th,). Truly, of the marvellous 
things of the sea there are some which are novel even to the 
Chinese; for over forty years we have never seen the like of this, 
and there is not a chance in a thousand that it could be found 
again, and now you, Sir, it is yours!” 

The following day I composed a piece of poetry in the autique 
style in an hundred verses to commemorate the event ( Ff =] yi 
AU,), and stuck it away in my sleeve to carry home. When An 
Yii (Yi An?), hsien-shéng of Yii-Chang (FF =a H He je KK, A) 
saw it, he composed an additional piece of poetry. Down to the 
present day it has been kept in the Chtin-tzit t'ang (#f -F- ae , 
at Nan-chang) as a curious record ( 48 OL ). 


57 (1). Tao ¢ chih lio. 65. Kao-Lanc-ru Gat EB 2 ). Colombo, 4) 


(Kao-lang-pu) is at the foot of the Ta Fo shan. The whole 
shore of the bay is nothing but jagged rocks ( px JRY 4 ) standing 
up or lying flat. The ground is damp, the soil is poor, and rice 
very dear. The climate is hot, the customs of the natives are boorish. 

Sailors who have had the misfortune to be wrecked, and who 


have to stop for a while in this place, are fleeced by the ruler of 


1) Wang Ta-yiian is the only Chinese writer to mention Colombo. In a subsequent 
chapter (82) he writes the name fan ifh R, Kao-lang-fa, Ibn Batuta (IV, 185) speaks 
of Colombo (Calenbou) as one of the most beautiful and the largest towns in the island 
‘and as the residence of the vizier Prince of the Sea. From Colombo Ibn Batuta went in 


three days to Batthailah (Beligam?), where he took ship to the Coromandel coast. 
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whatever merchandize their junk may have on board, even the gold 
and jewels are sent to him. He looks upon them as sent by Heaven 
( (7 Vy Fy K HB tH, ), and little he kuows and cares that they 
were expected by the sailors’ wives and children to save them from 
starvation and cold. 

The natives, men and women, do up their hair in a knot and 
wrap around them a sarong of Pa-ch'ich-na-chien (7. ¢., Javanese) 
cotton cloth. They boil sea-water to make salt, and ferment the 
juice of the sugar-cane to make spirits. 

They have a ruler. The native products are red stones (rubies), 
the same as those of Séng-ka-la (¢.¢., near Beligam). 

The goods used (by the Chinese) in trading are Pa-tan (Shaliyat?) 
cotton stuffs, tin, samshu, rose-water, sapan-wood, gold and silver, 


and such like things. 


58 (1). Tuo ¢ chth lio. 72. Ti-san cutanc (4 = ¥é Gulf of 
Manar, Ceylon ?). 


It was formerly called Wei yiian (3 Vi ), but now it is called 
the ‘‘New Harbour” (#r We [J ). The shore trends north and south; 
the inhabitants live scattered about. The soil, the climate, the cus- 


toms, the people, are like those of (Sha-li)-pa-tan (Jurfattan). 1) 

1) The name ‘Ti-san chiang does not occur in any other Chincse work I have seen 
of earlier or later date than that of Wang Ta-yiian. Chao Ju-kua knew that pearls were 
got from Ceylon but he does not mention where. Marco Polo (IT, 331) describes the mode 
of fishing in the Gulf of Mandr much as Wang does. He says the fishers started from a 
place in Ceylon called Bettelar (Ibo Batuta’s Batthala) and then went sixty miles into 
the Gulf. 

Duarte Barbosa, op. sup. ciZ., 169--170, says, “Close to this island of Ceylam in the 
sea there is a sand bank covered with ten to fifteen fathoms of water, in which a very 
great quantity of very fine seed pearls are found, small and great, and a few pearls: and 
the Moors and Gentiles go there from a city which is called Sael, belonging to the king 
of Conlam, to fish for this seed pearl, twice a year by custom...” 

In another chapter (ézfra, 69 (1)), Wang says that Sha-li-fa-tan, which was a place 
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Some eighty odd [7 away from the harbour at a spot in the sea 
called “Ta-lang pang-chu” (K BA wee ER lit. “Great-bright oyster 
pearls”), here the waters are very rich in pearl oysters. When about 
to begin gathering them, the chief kills a human being and some 
tens of animals in sacrifice to the gods of the sea. Then they make 
choice of the day, the boats, and the men, to gather the pearls. 

Kach boat has a ercw of five men; two to row, two to manage 
the ropes. The fifth man hangs around his neck a bag, the mouth 
of which is held open by means of a bamboo ring, and, providing 
himself with a safety-rope, he ties a stone to his waist and lets 
himself sink down to the bottom of the sea. Then with his band 
he pulls up the pearl-oysters and puts them in his bag. In response 
to his pulling the rope, the men in the boat, who are looking after 
it, pull him and the bag of pearl-oysters on his neck, into the boat. 
And so they do until the boats are full, when they go back to the 


é whe i 
government station (/ ¥), where, under the guard of soldiers, 


“behind” Kuc-li-fo (Calicut), was the centre of the pearl fishing, that it controlled the 
fisheries of ‘Ti-san-chiang. 1 think there can be little doubt that Sha-li-fa-tan is the Jur- 
fattan of the Arabs said to be Cananore, but is it the Sacl of Duarte Barbosa? This latter 
place is, 1 believe, usually identified with Shaliyat, but whether this identification is com- 
plete or not, I do not know. At all events the Ti-san-chiang pearl fisheries were without 
a doubt controlled from a town on the coast of Malabar. Ma Huan and Fei IIsin mention 
pearl shoals near Ceylon, but give no indication as to their location; they must, however, 
have been the same as the Ti-san-chiang of Wang. The pearl fisheries of the Gulf of Mandr 
are principally carried on from the Madras side, the headquarters of the fishery being at 
Tuticorin. Marichchikaddi, eight miles by sea south of Sillavaturi on the mainland of Ceylon 
and the coast of the Gulf of Manar, is one of the principal centres for the pearl fishery 
at the present time. See Kunz and Stevenson, The Book of the Pearl (New York, 1908), 
129, 99, 107. 

“Until 1885, one of the most novel features of the (Ceylon) fisheries was the em- 
ployment of shark-charmers or “binders of sharks” (Aadal-kotti in Tamil, hai-banda in 
Hindustani), whose presence was rendered necessary ty the superstition of the Indian 
divers..... ” Thid. 115. Cf. Marco Polo, IT, 3831—882, 337, n. 2. 

Tao i chih lio, huang chéng, 2, 9», says that instead of Wei yiian RR Wi) we 
should read Ala CBB) yiian, as igs proved by a manuscript copy of the text of the 7wo 
i chih lio consulted by the editor. 
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(the oysters) remain for a number of days until the meat rots. 
Then they remove the shells and wash away the rotten meat by 
stirring them around in a sieve, by which means the flesh is got 
rid of and the pearls are left. They are then classed ( fal) by means 
of a very fine sieve, and the officials levy as duty five-tenths of 
the whole, and the five-tenths remaining are equally divided among 
the boat crews, if indeed the gods of the sea have not claimed the 
divers, for many of them get buried in the bellies of rapacious fish. 
Alas! how sad a fate. 

Some sailor meu, who are so lucky as to get their shares of 
profits for some years, sell their pearls for money to do some trading, 
aud go home, happy with the large profits they have made, which 


establish them in opulence; but such are few indeed. 


59 (1). Tao i chih lio. 63. Pet Liv (Ab YB). 
Northern Maldive Islands. 


(Pei Liu) is in a group of about a thousand islets (lift ) and 
a myriad islands (54). When a ship sailing for the Western Ocean 
has passed near Séng-ka-la (Belligam, Ceylon), the set of the tidal 
current rapidly changes, and (if) it falls in with a head wind 
(Ai Ja Sif), it is driven at once to this country.!) The following 
year in the spring with the south-east wind the ship proceeds again 


northward. Around all the Liu (islands) there are in the waters 


1) This is, I believe, the first clear reference to the Maldive islands to be found in 
Chinese literature. The name Liu er or En) given them by the Chinese, and which 
means a “current,” is due to the currents of the Maldives which run for six whole 
months to the east and six to the west. Francois Pyrard, Voyages (Hakluyt Soc. edit.), 
J, 101, says, their currents are called oynaron, they “run now to the east, now to the west, 
through the island channels, and in other parts of the sea, six months one way and six 
months the other; and not six months for certain either way, but sometimes more and 
sometimes less, and this is what deceives them, and usually comes the loss of their vessels,” 
which, as he explains further on (Ibid, 257) get caught by the sudden change of the current 
from east to west or from west to east. 
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rocky ledges with teeth as sharp as the point of a knife (4 $8 
tA A Fi) Ah $% JJ), which no vessel can withstand. !) 


The native products are cocoa-nuts, cowrie shells (2 AVAN ¥-), 
dried fish ( ff Hf] ), and large cotton handkerchiefs (KF Wt HH)) 
Kivery sea-trader takes one shipload of cowries to Wu-tich (Orissa?) 
(or) Péng-ka-la (Bengal), where he is sure to exchange it for a 
shipload of rice and more, for these people use cowries as money, 


and a very ancient style of currency it is. 


59 (2). Ving yai shéng lun. 14, Liv-saan Tren-xan (78 UL HE He). 


Té is a little country surrounded on all sides by the sca, scarcely 
more than (sand) banks (TE an pi ey It is called Tieh-kan 
Gis Hip). It has no walled towns or villages; the people live 
scattered over the islands. 

To the west in the sea there is a gate of rocks like a city gate. 

There are eight large islands all bearing the name of Liu (¥fq), 
and they row in boats from one to the other. The rest are (called) 
the “Little Liu” (/Jy 4q), they are approximately three thousand 


in number, and are (also) called the “three thousand (islands) of 


the shallow waters” (5) K= =f- FF ).*) 


1) See supra, 9 (1), n. 1. Pyrard, op. sup. cit., I, 93, 95, says, the Maldives were 
divided into thirteen provinces or afollous. The natives informed him that there were 
12000 islands. The title of the king was “King of thirteen provinces and twelve 
thousand isles.” 

2) See infra the description of the Maldives by Ma Ifuan, and for the Chinese 
names of the principal atolls the description of Nei Hsin and the footnotes. The term used 
here and in other passages of his book by Wang to designate cowrie-shells, viz, so pa-tatt 


“strung cowrie shelis,” seems to be unusual, Ma Huan calls cowries hai pa (Hf A); 
and Chao Ju-kua called them pei CA y and ch'ih pei ( y BA ). See also znfra, 61 (1). 


3) Tieh-kan appears to be Turacan in Heawandu atoll, in latitude 7°7'N, the nor- 
thernmost island of the Maldives proper. See Bell’s note to Pyrard de Laval, 1, 322, n.1. 
See also Ibn Hatuta, Voyages, 1V, 110—112. Ile says, “there were about two thousand 
islands in the group. About one hundred of these are placed in a circle, and this group 
has an entry like a gate, and ships enter only by it.” Elsewhere (IV, 119) he mentions 
the little boats of the islanders which he calls canddir. 
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The people (on the little islands?) all live in caves. They do 
not know of pulse and grain (HR HE), but only eat fish and 
prawns. They have no clothing, but hide their nakedness before 
and behind with leaves. When vessels are driven by the wind and 
get in among the (Little) Liu (islands), as the water is shallow, they 
are lost and sink, so sailors are on the sharp look-out for them. +) 

In the kingdom of Tieh-kan all are Musulmans, The habits and 
customs are virtuous and good, they follow the precepts of their 
religious teachers, Their occupation is fishing. They like to plant” 
cocoa-nut trees. The complexion of the men is rather dark. They 
wear a white turban and wrap around their lower parts a small 
piece of stuff (fit, Mt, ‘a handkerchief”). 

The women wear their hair short and also wrap around the 
lower part of their bodies a small piece of stuff. A larger piece of 
stuff (K Mt ) conceals their faces.*) In their marriage and funeral 
ceremonies they follow the rites of their religion. 

The climate is constantly as hot as summer. The soil is poor 
aud rice scarce. They have no wheat. In trading they use silver coins. 

The native products are laka-wood and the cocoa-nut (tree); its 
bark can be twisted into rope, its timber male into ships, and its 
sap used for smearing them black so that they are as strong as if 
made with iron uails. As to ambergris, in its natural pare state 
it is worth its weight in silver. 


They gather cowrie-shells and sell them to Ko-la in Hsien-lo 


(38 we BB fi, Kédah in Siam), where they are used as money. *) 


1) Tbn Batata (IV, 112) says that no grain grows on the islands except in the region 
of Suweid, where grows a kind of millet which is transported to Mahal (Mabé). In 
Chang Shéng’s edition the last phrase of this paragraph reads, “If (a junk) fall in with a 
bad wind and sea, the skipper loses his bearing by the needle and loses his course, and 
the boat when among the fin islands gets into the shallows ond will ultimately certainly 
sink, Jt is a place to keep a sharp look-out for.” 

2) Cf, Ibn Batuta, op. sup. eit, IV, 122—124. 

3) On ambergris in the Maldives, see izfra, p. 392, note, what the Ist yang chao 
kung tien lu has to say on the subject. Cf. Chu fan ehih (in Hirth and Rockhill, op. sap. 
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They slice sharks’ flesh (f® #4) to scll to the neighboring 
, % @, “Maldive fish”). They 


weave sill handkerchiefs very finely; they weave also gold (em- 


countries; it is called liu-yi (WH #8 
broidered) handkerchiefs, which the men wrap around their heads. 4) 


They have cattle, sheep, domestic fowl, and ducks. 


59 (8). Hsing ch'a shéng lan. 27. Liv-suan vane vo (74 [Lf iF A). 


. . tro . . . 
From Pieh-lo-li (Hi) 4é HA, Belligam) in Ceylon going south- 
west with a favourable wind one can reach these islands in seven 


days.) There are im the sea three rocky natural gates (K Ty 


cif, 181, 237). Concerning cowries, Ibn Batuta (1V, 121) states that an hundred cowrie 
shells (waddé) were called in the Maldives sya/, seven hundred al, twelve thonsand coffe, 
and one hundred thousand Josfv. Four best were exchanged for a gold dinar, but they 
varied in value, so that sometimes twelve Jos/% went for a dintr. See also Francois Pyrard, 
Il, Pr. 2, 444, and Tao i chih lio, B& (Péeug-ka-la, infra, 60 (1)). 

The coin of the Maldives was called dariz, and in Pyrard’s time a larin was worth 
12009 cowries. See Pyrard, J, 232-239. 

1) Ibn Batuta (IV, 112) says, “Ihe people’s food consists in a fish resembling the 
lyrim, and which they call 4o/b al-mas. They cut each fish into four pieces, cook it slightly, 
after which they put it in palm leaf baskets and hang it up to smake, It is exported to 
India, China and the Yemen.” Cf. also Pyrard, I, 240, 1], Pt. 2,434 et seq. Also Yule 
and Burnell, Glossary, 223, s.v., cobily mash, “This,” they say, “is the dricd bonito which 
has for ages been a staple of the Maldive Islands. It is the Maldive Aalu-dili-mis (‘black- 
bonito-fish’). Ma Huan calls this fish chtao which according to all dictionaries is the shark. 
Fle may have taken the bonito for a variety of shark which this tunny or mackerel re- 
sembles in shape. Large sharks are common, however, in the Maldives. See Pyrard, I], 
349—3850. It will be noted that the JZsi yang chao kung tien lu calls the fish from which 
cobily mash is prepared the ma-chiix, which may be a name of the shark, but as to this 
I am not positive. 

Pyrard (1, 241) says that there was much trade in the Maldives “with cloth of cotton 
and silk, which is brought to them raw, and by them worked up. They do not make white 
cloth, hut only patterned and figured, and in small pieces of an arm’s length and a half 
in width for their dress, and other kinds for the women, and for turbans, all exceedingly 
beautiful and fine.” 

2) Chang Chéng’s edition of Ma Huan’s book begins the chapter on Liu shan thus: 
“Sailing from Su-mén-ta-la and keeping a southwesterly course after passing Little Mao 
shan (on S. coast of Pulo Weh?) with a fair wind one can reach in ten days this country 


whose foreign name is Tich-kan.” Vurther on he gives the names of the cight principal 
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Ay FA), which face each other from afar like walls; between them 
junks can pass. 

There are eight Liu shaun, which are: Sha (eh) Liu, Kuan-hsti 
(th ) Liu, Jén-pu-chih (A, OK Ft) Liu, Ch'i-lai (itt 3K ) 
Liu, Ma-li-ch'i (fit. AB YA) Liu, Kia-pting-nien (Im “ps AE ) Liu, 
Kia( kia?) (and) An-tu-li (om Ze $f FR) Liu. These eight places 
are scattered over the Sea of Liu (fq rae 3: 

They eut into pieces a big fish, dry it in the sun, and use it 
as food in place of grain. 

Men and women do up their hair in chignon (lt., fist); they 
wear a short shirt and a cotton sarong. 

Tn their usages they are violent. 

Ambergris is found here. The goods used (in trading here) are 
gold, silver, silks, porcelain, grain, and sneh like, 

Their rulers, touched by the kindness of our Holy Emperors, 
are constantly sending tribute. 

It is said that there are also three thousand eight hundred odd 
Liu shaun, which are also spoken of as the ‘Three thousand (islands) 
of the Shallow Sea” (jy IK). There are (on them?) people, who 
nest in trees or live in caves, who do not raise grain, and who 
derive their food solely from fish and prawns. They wear no clothing, 
but string together leaves which they hang around them, before 


and behind. 


islands, all of which he says have rulers and trading ships, The names he gives these 
islands do not differ very materially from those fonnd in Fei Hsin’s text except for the 


last three which he says are Kia-kia om Tn. An-tu-li ze zal Sf), and Kuan- 


jui wes Fin ). T have no explanations to offer of these names, some of which appear to 
be purely Chinese while others are transcriptions of native(?) names. These names occur 
on Phillips’ XV century Chinese map. Me suggests J CR RAS, XX, 222—2238) that 
Knan-hsti “The ruler’s island” is probably Malé, the seat of the sovereign of the Maldives, 
that Maclich'i is the [sola di Malicut of Coronelli’s Atlas, that Sha-la (¥[> Hil] 
Fei Wesin’s Sha) is Suadiva. Kia-kia, he suggests, is probably one of the group of islands 
ealled by Coronelli Isole di Divanduron. As to An-tu-li, he places it in this same group 
and says it has the same latitude as Calicut. 
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If a trading junk through (stress of) wind should fall into this 


desolate place, men and junk will never get back again. 4) 


1) The chapter of the FTsi yang ehkao kung tien lu contains much information, not 
found in the other Chinese works of this period; it reads as follows: 

“Liu shan is some 2000 2 south-west of Hsiao mao (ap Ng. Pulo). Going from 
Bengal (one sails in a generally southern direction until the point in Ceylon called Ying- 
ko-tsui is sighted), after which in five watches one sights the islet of T‘ieh-chén ($ih van ). 
Then seven watches, and one sights the waters of the place of the relics of the Buddha 


(Hs 4 JAB Zz Ik. near Belligam). Again five watches, and one sights the big 
mountain of Yali (F iu Zz kK ily. Point de Galle?), from whence one makes 


the island of Liu Kung (Malé, the capital island of the Maldives, rit Br 2 ihfht ) 
and reaches the country (of Liu shan). 

“This country confines on the sea on every side. A strong island ARy Ly) has 
been made the capital which is culled ‘Tieh-kan Cie ip): Vligh and low they are all 
Musulmans, and their marriage and funcral ceremonies are according to this religion. The 
customs and usages are honest and good. The men wear a white cotton turban and wrap 
around their lower parts a gold (embroidered) piece of stuff. The women veil their heads, 
wear a short upper garment, and, like the men, wrap around their lower parts a piece of 
stuff. ‘Their skin is uniformly black. The climate is constantly torrid. 

“In their trading they use silver coin. (Note fo ¢ert: They weigh 2 candareens 3 
standard weight.) ‘Their salable goods are fish and cowries. Their crops consist in rice and 
wheat. Their live stock comprises cattle, sheep, fowl, and ducks. They all have groves of 
trees; in the centre cocoa-nut trees, as the border, rose-wood HE BY). Their boats are 
not clamped with iron, but tied and bound with cocoa-nut fibre cord, They are caulked 
with melted ambergris HE gk GR). Great is the quantity of ambergris that they get 
at the Lia islands. There are great numbers of coiled-up dragons among the rocks of 
these islands. In the spring they vomit spittle which flocks of birds collect, and schools of 
fish suck it up. The yellow kind is like fish glue, the black like ewu-ting (2 th. a ) 
the white like medicine (? 30%). When heated, its odour is rank. It is also procured from 
the bellies of fishes in balls as big as a bushell measure. It is sold by the ounce weight, 
an ounce bringing 12 gold coins. A catty is worth 192 gold coins. 

“They gather cowrie shells AEE. Ay. pile them up, and let them rot. They catch 
also ma chiin Gis He) fish, scale it, and dry it in the sun, and store it away for the 
traders, who come to get it for the market of Ifsien-lo (Siam) and Pang-ko-la (Bengal) 

PAPER eis (Note to tert): In the 5th year of Yung-lo (1407) (the king) sent a 
minister to Court with articles of tribute.” 

Ming shih, B26, 10, says that Chéog Wo first visited the Maldives on his mission 
of 1412; he went there again during his mission of 1420. In 1415 its king Yussuf (U-su-fa, 
DIN A Tia) sent tribute to Court, and subsequently three times when the mission 


came with one from Ormuz. 


